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MAKING POETRY PAY. 


There is a common idea that from a 
financial point of view poetry does not pay. 
Publishers have encouraged this opinion by 
letting it be known that they do not care 
to publish books of poems, as a rule, unless 
the author is willing and able to take the 
financial risk. It is generally understood 
that most of the slender volumes of verse 
that appear from time to time are published 
at the author’s risk — which means that the 
poet has guaranteed the payment of part, 
or all, of the expense. This applies even 
to very well-known poets. Henry van Dyke, 
who is regarded by some as the foremost 
American poet of the present day, said in 


the preface of one of his books of poetry, 
published only a few years ago, that it was 
the first of his books of poems to be brought 
out wholly at the publisher’s expense. It 
has got to be the general idea that writing 
poetry, in modern times at least, cannot be 
counted among the gainful occupations. 
This being so, most people, probably, were 
surprised a while ago to read that James 
Whitcomb Riley had given property valued 
at $70,000 to the city of Indianapolis for 
a public library, and more recently that he 
had made a gift of $50,000 to his nephew, 
and that according to his intimate friends 
his poetical works alone have brought him 
in $250,000. Mr. Riley has not admitted 
yet that he has made a quarter of a million 
out of poetry, either from royalties or from 
the proceeds of reading his poems on the 
lecture platform, but it is well known that 
he is comfortably well off. Miss Carolyn 
Wells, too—who has disproved the old 
theory that there are no women humorists — 
must have a very large income from her 
rhymes — call them poetry, or verse, or what 
you will. Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox must 
have received a large amount for her poetry, 
not only for the “poems of passion” that 
she used to write when she was young, but 
for the rhymed common sense of later years. 
John Kendtick Bangs is a prolific writer of 
verse, more or less humorous, which must 
pay him well, and the name of Clinton Scol- 
lard appears frequently in the tables of con- 
tents of the magazines, as well as at the end 
of verses in the newspapers which pay for 
such matter, so that his income as a poet 


.must be large. 


Thus we have evidence that there is profit 
in poetry-writing, after all. Now comes an 
anonymous writer —is it Berton Braley ? — 
who in an article in the New York Times 
giving his personal experience, declares that 
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he is making something like $3,300 a year 
by writing verse. 

The layman’s definition of a poet, says this 
writer, is a man who writes anything that 
rhymes —from advertising verses to son- 
nets. Under that definition, he feels that he 
can qualify as a poet and call his product 
“poetry,” though as a matter of fact he 
calls himself a “versifier,” and his product 
“ verse.” 

“Two years ago,” he goes on, “I was an 
editor on a magazine, getting forty dollars 
a week, and thinking myself mighty for- 
tunate. There was a shake-up in the office 
—the manager thought I was a _ super- 
numerary, and I found myself out in the cold, 
cold world, with a family of one — besides 
myself —to support, with total assets of a 
forty-dollar board bill, a bad state of health, 
and no job. 

“Simply because I didn’t know what else 
to do and was very miserable in body, I left 
my family at the boarding house and betook 
me to a sanitarium, with enough left out of 
my last week’s salary to pay for one week 
of food, bed, and treatment. What was 
going to happen aiter that I didn’t know. 
But I didn’t worry, because I had troubles 
enough to occupy me without that. 

“Though it was a ‘rest cure,’ I worked 
hard every day, explaining to .the doctor 
that otherwise I could not pay my bill or 
ever return to New York. 

“That week I received seventy dollars 
from various manuscripts I had out. The 
next week I settled my bill and left, used 
my remaining money to pay one month’s 
rent on a flat, and though still sick and only 
about half efficient, began my career as a 
free lance. I made $200 that first month, 
$500 the second — and concluding that poetry 
was better business than editing, I have been 
practising that trade ever since. And forty 
dollars a week has long ago ceased to rep- 
resent a very big income to me. In fact, 
there have been only two months in the two 
years that I have n’t made more than that. 
and I have several times passed the five- 
hundred-dollar mark. 

“Poetry is a good business, if followed 
as a business. Not all of my income comes 


from it; I write stories, sketches, jokes, and 
epigrams, but the bulk of my earnings still 
accrues from my verse, and for the same 
amount of energy expended my verse pays 
twice and three times what I have been able 
to get for most of my prose. 

“In the two years I have been a straight 
free lance I have made pretty close to 
$8,000. My first year. netted me about 
$3,000, and this year, almost concluded, will 
surely reach the $5,000 mark, if the present 
pace keeps up. I haven’t earned all that 
money from verse, but I should say that 
four-fifths of it came from that source, leav- 
ing me something like $6,600 as the net 
proceeds of two years as a free lance poet — 
not, it is true, an enormous income, but a 
very comfortable living, honestly, earned by 
doing the sort of work I enjoy and working 
for the best and easiest boss I ever had — 
myself. 

“ Naturally, I knew my trade before I 
began to depend upon it wholly. I had spent 
twelve good, hard years learning how to 
write verse, and the way I learned was by 
When I was in the high school 
I wrote verse for the high school paper, 
and then I grew ambitious and sent some 
away. Finally the editor of Judge actually 
sent me three dollars for a bit of my verse. 
That sealed my fate. It is true I didn’t 
sell anything else for two years, but IT knew 
I was destined to be a writer, and when I 
entered college I proceeded to get myself 
on all the college periodicals possible, and to 
write all the verse I could turn out. I read 
poetry, I dreamed poetry, I studied it; I 
wrote ‘verse.’ I pored over volumes on 
versification, and wrote more verse. Eagerly 
I attempted every new form of rhyming I 
heard of, and by the time I was a senior 
I was producing most of the verse in the 
college magazines, and taking all the prizes 
that happened to.be offered for that sort of 
material. 

“T graduated, went West, where I wrote 
a poem a day for a newspaper, did police, 
courts, and a dozen other runs, and worked, 
worked for four years on the technical side 
of the trade which was still nearest my heart 
—verse. Meanwhile I never failed to keep 


writing it. 
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manuscripts of verse going from one possible 
editorial haven to another. Usually I had 
out eight or ten at once, and as the years 
drove by the percentage of acceptance in- 
creased, though never to an extent where 
the checks assured more than a brief period 
of affluence. 

“So I was not quite an amateur when I 
came to New York and proceeded to pound 
out verse and peddle it about as you would 
potatoes. And here I want to say that I 
found magazine editors kindly, courteous, 
and considerate. It is true they told me I 
could n’t make good on verse, that it was 
impossible even to exist on it, but they 
admitted me to their offices —a young man 
without reputation or introduction — talked 
to me, and occasionally bought my verses. 

“ During the six months or more I worked 
for the magazine I have mentioned my in- 
come from selling verses in the open market 
was nearly half as much as my salary, so 
that I really had a flying start toward making 
good as a free lance when the matter of 
making good was one of considerable im- 
portance. y 

“That long college and newspaper experi- 
ence was my equipment. It had taught me 
the habit of daily work — the folly of waiting 
for the muse, and the mechanical skill and 
facility which makes possible my product. 
For making a living as a poet (‘ versifier’ 
is more correct, but I’m going to use ‘ poet,’ 
nevertheless,) means prolificness. You can’t 
hack and hew and sweat and stew at one 
poem for a week and then chip and jigsaw 
and plane and sandpaper and polish it for 
another week if you’re going to make a 
living out of it. You’ve got to learn to toss 
off poems as a cigarette machine does 
cigarettes, swiftly and steadily. You've got 
to slap out some ten or twelve pieces of 
verse a week, or a series which represents 
an equal amount of work. 

“That is how I’ve made a_e good 
living out of verse. I write topical 
poems, humorous poems, nonsense poems, 
serious poems, whimsical poems, and I 
send them to magazines, newspapers, 
agricultural papers, trade papers, and 
all sorts of varieties of markets. Then I 


hit on the ‘series’ idea, and I began pound- 
ing off stories in verse —stuff like S. E. 
Kiser’s ‘Sonnets of an Office Boy,’ political 
satires, social satires; slangy, cheerful, 
catchy verse of the day which would be read 
even by the man who ‘ never reads poetry.’ — 
who, by the way, is not so frequent as some 
editors and some publishers contend. 

“T have been absolutely commercial about 
the game. Understand me, I like to write 
verse. I'd rather do it than anything else 
in the world, and I try to write the best 
that is in me, but I also see to it that what 
I write sells. If a thing won’t sell, some- 
where, sometime, and for a fair price, there’s 
something the matter with it. I have been 
paid as high as two dollars a line for verse, 
and as low as ten cents a line, but every- 
thing that has satisfied me has eventually 
sold. 

“ Being mercenary I scorn no decent op- 
portunity to make money out of verse. Ad- 
vertising verse competitions, limerick con- 
tests — any and every such offering finds me 
entered, and such little odds and ends of 
income help a lot to pad out a purse; but 
since my name in the magazine trade has 
come to have a certain value, I naturally do 
not attach it to the cheaper forms of effort, 
not because I am ashamed of them, but be- 
cause it would not, in the long run, prove 
wise from a financial standpoint. 

“T keep many verses on the road at a 
time, often as many as sixty, and they are 


_ kept going until tiey sell, or until.I decide 


they are unfit for sale. The moment they 
come in from one magazine they go out to 
another, their journeys being mapped out 
on a handy little card index upon my desk. 
Of late my syndicate work has proved so 
important that the number of purely free 
lance verses on the trail has decreased, but 
I still maintain a goodly flock of them in 
continual motion. Thus I am sure of much 
action and a fairly steady stream of checks, 
for it is surprising how much money flows 
in from the sale of a few poems a week. 
“For the first year of my labors I had 
absolutely no regular work. I sent my stuff 
out and sold it where I could. One or two 
of the markets bought a good deal, but it 
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little checks from here and there 
and yon which made up my income. For 
the past year, however, I have slipped into 
the newspaper syndicate business, and for 


was the 


sO many poems per week I draw a salary. 
This puts a certain regularity into my re- 
turns, though the ratio of that salary to my 
entire income is comparatively small. 

“The summation of my _ experience — 
which really goes back over the whole past 
six years when I have seriously tried the 
general market —is that there is money in 
verse. The way to get it is to go after it 
in cold, hard business fashion. One must 
learn his trade, and then practice it per- 
sistently. There’s a market somewhere for 
every good piece of verse, and by learning 
the market and never letting a piece of work 
rest until it is placed, and by showing reason- 
able business sense in the negotiations for 
the sale, there is no reason for failure to 
make good. 

“That is not my experience alone. I 
know personally or professionally a number 
of other men and women who are making 
verse their business, and who live well on 
the proceeds. 

“There are two versifiers I have in mind 
who are drawing ten thousand a year from 
newspapers for the columns they conduct. 
These columns are not all or chiefly verse, 
but it is the supreme skill of the two poets 
at verse writing which secured and holds 
them their places. These two are doubtless 
the best-paid men of the sort in the world, 
but there are twenty others who are making 
from two to five thousand dollars a year in 
a similar way. In brief, I do not know one 
really capable versifier who tends to business 
who is in any immediate danger of starva- 
tion. 

“At a little banquet of ‘poets’ in New 
York not long ago I met one of the best- 
known verse writers in the country. We 
talked ‘shop,’ and he told me that out of 
verse alone in the last six or seven years 
he had made $50,000. And he has been prac- 
tically a free lance all that time. By dint 
of natural cleverness and really enormous 
industry he has built up a great reputation 
for his work—a deserved reputation — so 


that he commands prices no one else could 
ask. He, too, writes series, ballads — gay, 
glad, serious —and sad verse, but always 
stuff that is 
Also he has gone into lyric writing 
jor musical comedy, which is by far the 
most 


clean, wholesome 


good to 
read. 


profitable line the verse writer may 
follow. 

“ There is a young magazine editor in New 
York who writes poetry —real poetry, not 
just verse — on the side. He puts his earn- 
fund he calls 
his ‘poetry fund,” and every year or two 
this fund gives him a pleasant and not at all 
scrimping trip to Europe. 

“A young man out West syndicates his 
daily verse to nearly three hundred papers. 
It is philosophic humor of a quaint and de- 
licious If general report in syndicate 
circles be reliable, this young man makes 
nearly two hundred dollars a week out of 
this one feature, and he sells a great deal 
of his stuff outside as well. 

“| venture to say that I could name, al- 
most offhand, fifty men and women who 
are making better than an average living 
out of verse. If a man has trained himself 
to the proper degree of mechanical skill and 
will work hard and practice reasonable com- 
mercial intelligence, he ought to find that 
poetry pays.” 


ings from verse into a little 


sort. 


The history of literature can show ex- 
amples that prove that poetry in the past 
has paid. To be sure, Milton signed away 
the copyright of “ Paradise Lost” for five 
pounds, with a further five pounds at the 
end of the first, second, and third editions — 
altogether what would be in present-day 
money about $315—but he was the victim 
of a pirate publisher. Dryden received 
£1,200 for his “ Virgil,” and estimates of 
Pope’s profits from the “Tliad” range 
between £4,000 and £5,320. Thomas Moore 
received £3,000 for “Lalla Rookh.” Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
brought him $3,800, while “ The Lady of the 
Lake” paid him $10,000. George M. Smith, 
the founder of the Cornhill Magazine, 
offered Tennyson £5,000 for a poem of the 
length of the “Idylls of the King,” and 
Tennyson did not accept the offer, but 
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Whittier accepted $1,000 from the New York 
Ledger for a poem. Many versifiers have 
found hymn-writing profitable. Dwight L. 
Moody is said to have received $1,000,000 
in royalties in twenty years. 

Altogether, it seems to be demonstrated 
that writing poetry may be made to pay. 
All the same, poets have sometimes given 
themselves up to rueful reflection on the 
market value of their wares to book buyers, 


as, for instance, Cowper, who in a letter 
lately sold at auction wrote: “I am no 
very good arithmetician, yet I calculated the 
other day in my morning walk that my two 
volumes at the price of three guineas will 
cost the purchaser less than the seventh part 
of a farthing per line. Yet there are lines 
among them that have cost me the labor 


of hours.” Addison P. Walker. 
New York, N. Y. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XX. 


The absurdity of the misuse of the word 
“lady” was never better illustrated than in 
the advertisement in the Racine ( Wis. ) 
Times reading: “ Wanted — Lady to scrub 
bar-room, 301 Sixth street. 

The marine reporter of a Boston paper 
who wrote of the arrival of a Transatlantic 
liner bringing “a vast number of tourists” 
—actually about three hundred — evidently 
has no accurate conception of the meaning of 
the word “ vast.” 

*“ Anent” is a Scotticism for “near” or 
“about,” and is out of place in ordinary 
English prose, as in the sentepce, “ Colonel 
Roosevelt will testify anent the Penrose- 
Archbold charges.” 

It is bad construction to put a personal 
pronoun in a sentence before the name to 
which it refers, as in the sentence, “ His 
many Vermont friends will be interested to 
know that in the latest consular list sent by 
President Taft to the senate for confirma- 
tion, Franklin D. Hale of Lunenburg is 
transferred from Trinidad to Huddersfield 
England, a much more important post.” 
The sentence would be better written : “‘ The 
many Vermont friends of Franklin D. Hale 
will be interested to know that ... he is 
transferred,” etc. 

To christen is to give a Christian name 
in the sacrament of baptism, and the word 
should be used only in referring to the 
christening of children. A battleship is not 


“christened” when a pretty girl—or a 
homely one —names it as she smashes a 
bottle of champagne upon the bow. 

“Whilst ” for “ while” is a silly affectation 
“Why do you always use ‘whilst’ in place 
of ‘while’ ?” asked the city editor of anew 
reporter. “Because I think it is a nicer 
word.” “All right,” said the editor. “TI 
think you’d better work in the janitorial de- 
partment for a whilst.” 

The phrase, “I said to myself,” is justi- 
fable, but the phrase, “I thought to my- 
self,” would be used only by unthinking 
persons. 

“An equine,” meaning a horse, and “a 
canine,” meaning a dog, are equally objec- 
tionable. 

The athletic young minister, preaching in 
favor of baseball, who said: “ Were St. Paul 
alive to-day, he would surely be a ‘ fan,” 
would have used better English if he had 
said “If St. Paul were alive to-day,” and he 
would have shown better taste if he had 
refrained from making such a _ sensational 
assertion in the pulpit. 

You can have your friends to dinner, if 
you like, or you can have them stay with 
you for a week, but do not imitate Mrs. 
James Smith, if it is true that, as a reporter 
writes, “ Yesterday Mrs. James Smith, aged 
eighty-one, had her children and 
children for dinner.” 


grand- 


Edward B. Hughes. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


a * «6 


The post-office regulations now forbid the 
sending, at second-class rates, of periodicals 


to subscribers who are more than a year in 
arrears, unless there has been a payment or 
a request for renewal and a definite promise 
of payment. Subscribers for THE WRITER, 
therefore, are asked to look at the address 
label on the wrapper of the magazine. If 
the date on the label is earlier than Octo- 
ber, 1911, it is necessary for them to send a 
remittance, or a request to continue sending 
the magazine, with a definite promise of pay- 
ment. Will subscribers kindly give this 
matter their immediate attention ? 
* ¥. 6 

As long as advertisers pay the cost of the 
widely circulated weekly magazines, the 
exigencies of makeup to carry reading matter 
over into the advertising pages will con- 
tinue to give to ordinary readers such 
bumps as :— 

I wonder if you (continued on page 6). 

Fenton sat upon the (continued on page 
16 ). 

Did I read mortgage on that paper you’ve 
just (continued on page 18). 

And gave her voice a (continued on page 
19 ). 

, © goods sold and (continued on page 
8). 

Why, over there, when the circus comes 
to town they have to paint the elephants in 
Scotch plaids and put side whiskers on ( con- 
tinued on page 16). 

I heard what you told that foolish ( con- 
cluded on page 38). 


* 


It is encouraging to note that book pub- 
lishers are beginning to realize that there 
is a demand among book buyers for poetry, 
and that books of poetry may be made to 
pay. Mitchell Kennerley has begun publish- 
ing a new volume of original poetry the 
first of every month, and says that none of 
these volumes will be published at the 
author's expense. The publishers of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s poems will probably agree 
that publishing poetry in book form may be 
a profitable enterprise. 


e *-e 


Not only: may verse-writing be made to 
pay, but practice in writing verse may greatly 
improve the writer’s literary style. The 
choice of the fit word, necessary in verse- 
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writing, enlarges the vocabulary, and the 
constant aiming at antithesis required to 
make snappy verse helps in the acquirement 
of an epigrammatic style. To be successful, 
poet and verse-writer alike need to make a 
thorough study of the art of verse-writing, 
and to write regularly and much, without 
waiting until the spirit moves. Sam Walter 
Foss — whose poems, by the way, not only 
gained him a wide reputation but brought 
him good financial returns —used to make 
it his practice to write at least one poem 
regularly every day. Not all of these poems, 
in his judgment, were worthy of publication, 
but many of them were, and some of them 
to-day are household words. Amos R. 
Wells, the amazingly industrious and ver- 
satile editor of the Christian Endeavor 
World, follows the same rule, with similar 
results. 


o * 


As the strength of a chain is that of its 
weakest link, so. the merit of a poem is 
determined by its poorest line. 

W. H. H. 


oe —_—_—_————_ 


MISTAKES OF THE TYPE-WRITER 
GIRL. 


Is it not time somebody 
automatic type-writer, when 
author gets his manuscript 
follows :— 

“A perforated” 
arose in meeting.” 

“The sole-” (soul) “shaking cry of 
Some zealot.” 

“Emotional up evils” 
peared.” 

* Census 
( bodies ). 

“The devotion of the doctrinaire should 
not be forgotten when he is centured” 
(censured) “for obstructing the prompt- 
ness” (progress) “of Christianity.” 

Mrs. H. C. McComas. 


invented an 
the budding 
back as 


(perfervid) “brother 


(upheavals ) “ap- 


, 


reports for religious boys’ 


Princeton, N. J. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Carolin Updike Collins, whose story, “ The 
Brown Mackintosh,” was printed in the 


Metropolitan for September, is a native of 
Providence, Rhode Island, and was educated 
in private schools both there and in Wash- 
ington. Since her marriage she has lived in 
Fanwood, New Jersey, spending most of her 
time in the open country. “The Brown 
Mackintosh” is her first attempt at story- 
writing, although she has had poems in 
Munsey’s Magazine and in the American 
Magazine, and has sold a longer poem to 
McClure’s Magazine, which has not yet been 
published. Mrs. Collins says that she 
thought herself interested exclusively in 
poetry until she read Laurence Housman’s 
* Man and Dog” story in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, which impelled her with the desire to 
“go and do likewise.” 


John Warren Harper, author of the poem, 
“An Alaskan Cathedral,” in Scribner’s for 
September, is a Pennsylvanian by birth, a 
graduate of Dickinson College, Carlisle, and 
of the dental department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and is now a practising 
dentist in Hartford, Conn. He has written 
more or less verse since his college days, 
and many of his pieces have appeared in 
newspapers in Hartford, Providence, and 
Boston. One of his poems, called “The 
Exile,” was published in Scribner's for last 
January. Dr. Harper -says that “An 
Alaskan Cathedral” is really a side track 
from another poem. He was writing “A 
Cowboy's Wooing,” and trying to create an 
atmosphere of western life, with the idea 
that the cowboy, who had faced the muzzles 
of Colt’s revolvers and feared no man on 
earth, was afraid of the little blue-eyed girl 
before him. In his fear and doubt and his 
talks to his broncho, Pete, he thinks of his 
friend Bill Dawson, who had been found up 
on White Horse Pass, Alaska, dead on the 
trail, with his gun in his hand and a marked 
copy of a paper announcing the marriage of 
his girl in the East. So, having found Bill 
there he wanted to give him a decent burial 
—a church affair— but churches were not 
crowding each other on White Horse Pass, 
so Dr. Harper proceeded to build one. The 
material came thick and fast, and his church 
grew to such huge proportions that he de- 


‘ 








cided to make it into a separate piece, and 
the cowboy stopped his wooing then and 
there until Dr. Harper had built “An 
Alaskan Cathedral,’ which he finished in 
two evenings,—entirely different in style, 
metre, atmosphere, and swing to “A Cow- 
boy’s Wooing.” 


Robert J. Pearsall, whose story, “ Disci- 
pline or —— ?” appeared in the New Story 
Magazine for October, is a_ native of 
Michigan, twenty-seven years old, now re- 
siding in San Francisco. He is a wanderer 
by nature, and has lived in most states of 
the Union and most countries of the Orient. 
He comes by the local color for his stories 
of the navy honestly, as he served for some 
time in the marine corps, from which he was 
finally discharged owing to an unfortunte 
difference of opinion with his superior 
the extent to which it was 
allowable to draw on his service experience 
for literary material. He says, by the way, 
that they appreciated his talent so much, 
however, that they gave him a taste of 
prison life before they let him go, just to 
round out his training as a military writer. 
He also claims never to have had a regular 
job in his life, except his term in the service, 
which he found too regular. Mr. Pearsall 
has had stories in Lippincott’s, Street and 
Smith’s publications, and the Munsey maga- 
zines, and he is now engaged in writing a 
series of stories of the navy for Pearson's 
Magazine. 


officers as to 


Percy F. Montgomery, who wrote the 
poem, “ The To-morrow of To-morrow,” in 
Ainslee’s Magazine for September, is a 
practical newspaper man, now conducting a 
department on one of the big New York 
papers. After completing a law course at the 
Columbian University in Washington, Mr. 
Montgomery went to the Pacific coast, where 
he took up the study of people of every 
character and every walk of life in the 
region bounded by the Rocky Mountains, 
the Isthmus of Panama, and the Yukon 
River. For twelve years he traveled from 
Central America to Alaska; for four years 
he rode on horseback through Mexico, and 
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for a year and a half through Arizona, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton; then he went up North and, as he 
tried to freese to death with the 
Eskimos, dividing his time while there be- 
tween work and wondering why God made 
human beings so ugly and the world so 
cold. 


Says, 


Mr. Montgomery's principal work was 
the preparation of data with reference to 
immigration, irrigation, soil, climate, com- 
merce, and similar subjects for the use oi 
the Federal Government, for which he went 
out as a member of a number of commis- 
From this experience came such 
articles as “Is Japan a World Power?” 
“ The Commercial Supremacy of the Pacific 
Coast,” “ The Japanese in Hawaii,” “ The 
Cost of Living Out West,” and “ The Jap- 
California.” Mr. Montgomery's 
other work —the work he cares most about 


sions. 


anese in 


—has been the writing of verses and essays 
which have been scattered here, there, and 
everywhere, in this country and in England. 
He has sung the song of the Missions and 
the Sunshine Land of California for the 
Sunset Magazine for seven vears, and the 
song of the workers of the Eastland where- 
ever he has found them and could join with 
them. 


Johnson Post, whose 
“ Jimmie’s Infant Industry,” was printed in 
Everybody's Magazine for September, is an 
illustrator as well as an author, and since 
1903 has been engaged as an artist-journalist 
with the Associated Press, the New York 
World, the New York Herald, the Phila- 


Charles story, 


delphia Inquirer, and other newspapers, and 
for Harper's Weekly and Harper's Maga- 


zine. In 1903 and 1904 he explored the in- 
terior of South America for Harper's Maga- 
zine. He served as a private in the Spanish 
war, and is now a member of the national 
guard of the state of New York. Mr. Post 
had a contribution in Outing for June, and 
a story, illustrated by himself, in the July 
Century. 

Edna Turpin, who had a story, “ Abram’s 
Freedom,” in the Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
tember, says that the story was written last 
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January when a blizzard and a_ bronchial 
cold were keeping her housed, and that she 
sent it to the Atlantic at the suggestion of 
friends on the editorial staff of the Mac- 
millan Company. She says the story is not 
founded on fact, but that it does try to de- 
pict truly the life of the fifties and sixties, 
and the relations of the Virginia master, 
slave, and freed people. Miss Turpin, whose 
full name is Edna Henry Lee Turpin, is the 
successful manager of the large Virginia 
farm where she won the first prize for cotton 
at the agricultural county fair in tg11. She 
is also the author of “A Short History of 
the American People,” and of a 
boys and girls, entitled “ Honey-Sweet,” 
both published by the Macmillans, and co- 
author with A. M. Soule, of a school text- 
book, entitled “ Agriculture,” published by 
the B. F. Johnson Publishing Company of 
Richmond. 


story for 


o- 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Pierre Loti.— Among the passengers arriv- 
ing recently on the French liner Savoie, 
from Havre, was Captain Louis Marie Julien 
Viaud, retired, of the French Nayy, who, as 
Pierre Loti, has achieved world-wide fame 
as an author and an Oriental traveler, and 
latterly as a playwright. His best-known 
books in this country are “ The Last Days 
of Peking” and “ Madame Butterfly,” from 
which Pucini’s opera of the same name was 
taken. Like the majority of men who follow 
the sea, Pierre. Loti is short in stature, and 
modest in speaking of himself. He can read 
English perfectly, but does not use it in 
speaking. In Turkish he can converse as 
fluently as his native tongue, but M. Loti 
denied that he spoke Chinese and Arabic, 
and did his thinking in Persian, as oft 
reported. 

When asked to describe his new play. 
which is to be produced under his direction 
next month, M. Loti said :— 

“| got my inspiration for my play in the 
struggles between the Manchus and _ the 
Chinese, which have lasted 300 years. The 
former conquered the Chinese and ruled 
over them, but the latter have now had their 


revenge by driving the Manchus out and 
forming a republic. I have written my 
comedy on the recent crisis in China just 
before the revolution on the idea that there 
is always a Manchu Emperor concealed af 
Nanking. It will consist of four acts 
six tableaux. 

“The first and last acts will be laid in 
Peking, and the second and third in Nan- 
king, the ancient Chinese city on the Yang- 
tze. Many of the details of the Chinese 
stage will be followed, such as the salutation 
before the Emperor and the scenic decora- 
tions, but it will not be done too rigidly or 
it would look ridiculous. 

“T have come to New York expressly to 
give my assistance in the rehearsals, and 
shall devote all my time to it until the play 
is produced. Then I shall take a trip to 
Washington to call on M. Jusserand, the 
French Ambassador, and then 
Paris.” 

“Is ‘The Daughter of Heaven’ vour first 
play ?” he was asked. 

“No. I have written several plays. The 
best known of them is ‘Judith Renaudin,’ 
which deals with the life of the French 
Protestants just after the Edict of Nantes. 
| was born in that part of the country, at 
Rochfort, and am a Protestant myself.”’ 

M. Loti added that he and de Freycinet 
were the only two Protestants in the French 
Academy. He took the chair left vacant 
by Octave Feuillet twenty years ago, when 
there was such a bitter controversy between 
Emil Zola and himself as to which of the 
two should be elected to the vacancy. At 
the election Zola received two votes and he 
had nineteen. 

Asked what other plays he had written, M. 
Loti said that “Les Pecheurs d'Icelande ” 
was a great success in Paris when it was 
produced. He described it as a Breton 
tragedy dealing with the fishermen, who go 
away to Iceland to the fishing banks, from 
which Synge’s “Riders to the Sea” had 
been taken. 


and 


return to 


When asked to give an opinion on modern 
French fiction, he said that favorites were 
G. H. Rosny, a little-known author of pre- 


historical romances, and Flaubert’s two 
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werks, “ The Temptation of St. Anthony” 
and * Salambo.” 

** Madame Butterfly’ was taken from my 
“Mme. Chrysanthéme,’” said the French 
writer. “The only difference was that I 
made the man return to find he was for- 
gotten, which is natural with that kind of 
woman, while the other ended in a tragedy.” 

* Have you taken any interest in the con- 
troversy as to whether Shakspere or Bacon 
was the author of the plays attributed to the 
former ?” 

“No,” replied M. Loti, “I have not dis- 
cussed that problem, but: I am a great ad- 
mirer of Shakspere, and have translated 
‘King Lear’ for the French stage, and it 
was produced in Paris.” 

He said he had translated it in prose be- 
cause verse could not be translated into 
verse. Unrhymed verse in France was a 
modern extravagance, he added. 

M. Loti was asked if he had retired en- 
tirely irom the French Navy, and he re- 
plied : — 

“No, I am on the reserve.” 

“Do you believe there is likely to be a 
war ?”’ was another query. 

“It is probable, and it is on that account 
that I asked to be placed on the naval 
reserve list of officers.” 

“Do you love war?” 

“No. I do not, but I am a patriot, and 
if war was declared by my country to-day I 
would return to-morrow.” 

Schauffler.— Rachel Capen Schauffler, accord- 
ing to a writer in the New York Sun, found 
direct inspiration for “ The Goodly Fellow- 
ship” in the career and tragic death of her 
sister's husband, whom she has portrayed in 
Dan Lawrence, the novel’s central character. 
Miss Schauffler originally started to write a 
biography of the heroic missionary, but be- 
came discouraged. Then some one sug- 
gested that she write a novel, for in that way 
only could the character she wished tu por- 
tray stand out with its true significance. 

“So,” says Miss Schauffler, “I decided to 
write the novel. Strangely enough, I had 
never been to Persia, though my sister had 
lived there eleven years and I had been as 
near to it as Constantinople. But I had 


read every book on Persia, its people, its 
customs, its geography and its history, and 
my sister said that I knew it much better 
than she did. I know that: when I was 
writing the book I felt that I was living 
right in the setting, and many critics and 
readers have told my publishers that the 
book clearly shows intimate experience with 
the country described. 

“But I went stale before I had finished 
the novel. I think that the fact that I had 
first attempted the biography was a hin- 
drance. At any rate, I got to the point 
where I could not go on, and, in revising, I 
could n’t keep ‘myself from falling back into 
old phrases and speeches. I thought the 
book was dead. Then, as a last resort, I 
tried dictation. Beginning at the very first, 
I retold the whole story and told it to a 
stenographer. That is my experience with 
dictation. I have heard a lot about it, for 
it and against it, but it saved my book, for 
I cou'd have told my story freshly through 
no other medium. And what my publishers 
liked about it primarily was its spontaneity. 
So I know the method was the most effica- 
cious one; for I know too well that there 


was no actual spontaneity in the writing of 


9 


it. 

Miss Schauffler makes one confession like 
confessions made by other authors, that she 
wrote the initial chapter after the rest of 
the book was all finished. Many writers 
have said that the first chapter of a book 
was the hardest to write, in that the per- 
sonal relation was there hard to get rid of 
and a detached consideration of the book 
hard to achieve until it was well under way. 
Later, when it is achieved the first chapter 
can be rewritten in harmonious preface to 
the whole. 


—— _ 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 
Over-use of the Dash in Ficticn.— Haphazard 
punctuation, or “The Epidemic of Dashes,” 
is thus ungently treated by an essayist m 
Scribner’s Magazine : — 
Do they pay by the dash, one wonders, 


as the eye follows gap and hiatus in line 
after line and column after column? True, 
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these blank spaces often constitute the best 
part of the page, and the grateful eye some- 
times rests upon them with relief, but so 
plentiful and so unnecessary are they that 
one wonders if they point to a gradual but 
sure elimination of the text itself, in 
deference to a generation whose animal 
energies so far outstrip the mental. Are 
we going back to that long howl or bark, 
innocent of words and of ideas, which Mr. 
Jesperson, in a learned essay, assures us was 
the origin of human speech ? 

The dashes are of as many kinds as are 
the kinds of style that they decorate. Most 
common, perhaps, is the dash of inexpres- 
sible emotion. 

** Real love is she broke off and re- 
turned to her light tone 

“*Don’t you know — hav en’t you seen — 
that —that I’ve always loved you ?’ 

“*Tt doesn’t seem as if it could be a real, 
grown-up love ——’ 

“Their eyes met and glanced away. 

“*Can’t you understand —— 

“*You are sorry you said it. 
take it back if you could ——’ 

Then there is the ~ con GE subtle 
dash. 

“These words, he was well aware, left 
his life — given her painful narrowness —a 
bristling quiver of retorts to draw from; 
yet it was not without a silent surprise that 
he saw her, with her irritated eyes on him, 
extract a bolt of finest point. ‘The pleasure, 
then, in her view, you make out — since you 
make out such wonders —is to be all for us 
only.’ ” 

Space forbids further quotations. One 
need only turn to our most serious writers 
of fiction to find instances innumerable of 
this baldly apparent, self-conscious device 
for obtaining piquant effects. 


The Absurdity of Using Foreign Phrases.— 
The habit of using foreign words —on the 
plea that the alien word expresses a shade 
of thought or sentiment which cannot be 
expressed by a native word —is not contined 
to the English writer. Here are some sen- 
tences from a romance in Le Journal, only 
italicized words being printed in English in 
the original : — 

“The Viscount mounted his magnificent 
horse, as the English say with their keen 
love of sport.” 

“The Marquis spread a thin pat of butter 
on his bread, as the English say with their 
profound sense of home.” 

“It was a splendid fight, as the English 
say with their so noble instinct of fairplay.” 


, 


, You would 


More illuminating than these is the fol- 
lowing: “And, throwing himself at the 
feet of Adele, Fernand murmured, / love 


you, with a fervor so intense that any ex- 
pression of our language will not convey it 


even approximately.” — London News. 


Teaining for Journalism.—Every year a 
large number of college graduates enter 
journalism. One inducement is the size and 
certainty of the early income. Another is 
the ease of entering without the three or 
four years’ preparatory course in a profes- 
sional school which medicine, law, and the 
ministry demand. 

The young man can begin at once. Even 
if no definite engagement with a city editor 
can be made, he can still write, sell his copy, 
and thus force his way into newspaper work. 
If, on the other hand, he is hired, he some- 
times receives from ten to fifteen dollars a 
week, even in the beginning. In these re- 
spects journalism offers undoubted attrac- 
tions. 

The drawbacks aré no less_ distinct. 
Newspaper offices are full of men who have 
advanced from 4Afteen dollars a week to 
twenty, or twenty-five, or thirty, and there 
—stay. Many positions pay much higher 
salaries, and a few yield incomes which any 
man might be proud to receive. The rea- 
son that the twenty-five and thirty-dollar- 
a-week men do not get them is that they 
are not competent to fill them. 

The key to success in the higher ranges of 
journalism is preparation. It is desired here 
to point out briefly what this preparation 
should be, and to show the ambitious col- 
lege boy how he can train himself for the 
kind of newspaper work that is really worth 
while. 

The business of a newspaper man is two- 
fold: to get facts and to present them in 
writing. The facts must come with age and 
study ; the writing should be learned in the 
beginning. First of all, therefore, is the 
mastery of a clear, vigorous English style. 
The regular college courses will help 
toward this end, but they are not enough. 
Letter-writing and the keeping of a diary 
are of service, because they are generally 
of a character too simple to permit of self- 
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consciousness. The reading of good litera- 
ture is still more important, but it should 
be given definite direction by the inclusion 
of certain authors who have a distinctive 
style, and who are to be read primarily for 
style rather than subject matter. Of such 
are Cobbett, Hazlitt, Henry George, and 
Goldwin Smith. 

There is no better way to become master 
ot a good English style than by reading a 
passage from a good writer until the subject 
matter is in the mind, then laying the book 
aside and trying to express the 
thoughts in your own words. 

Knowledge of facts is a large part of a 
newspaper man’s capital. There is no kind 
of knowledge in the world that is not likely 
some time or other to be of service to him. 
During the college years, however, the at- 
tention should be directed to knowledge 
that is orderly and systematic. 

History comes first in importance — not 
merely popular, but political, industrial, and 
sociological history, and not only in its rela- 
tion to the United States, but to other na- 
tions, as well. The story of the rise, fall, 
and influence upon national life of the dif- 
ferent political parties should be studied, at 
least in its more important aspects. This, 
in turn, involves study of the lives of men 
who have been or are political leaders. 

The choice of a specialty may prove of 
great value in newspaper work. To write 
editorials is the ambition of most reporters, 
partly because editorial writing is paid for 
at higher rates, partly because more influ- 
ence attaches to that work, and at the same 
time the hours are easier. Special knowl- 
edge is often the stepping-stone to the edi- 
torial desk. 

The specialty selected for study should be 
one sure to call for newspaper reference 
during the years to come, say the tariff, the 
monetary system, election laws and methods, 
China, South America, industrial co-opera- 
tion—any one of scores of things which 
are perennially interesting to the press, and 
in which the young man is capable of be- 
coming interested himself. More than one 
specialty may be chosen, but whatever is se- 
lected should be gone into thoroughly and 


same 


mastered, so far as possible. Clippings 
bearing on this topic, or these topics, 
should be preserved and filed in an orderly 
manner. They will form the beginning of a 
reference library of priceless value to a 
newspaper man. 

Finally, there should be a special study of 
the use of reference books. No man can 
carry all knowledge in his head. It is far 
better to know where to look for it. To 
know where to turn, in the press of writing 
for a daily paper, in order to find who was 
the ruler of the Straits Settlements in 
1880, who has the privilege of killing seals 
on the Pribilof Islands, who is the present 
head of the Red Cross, or what was the be- 
ginning of the dispute lately arbitrated at 
The Hague, is an essential part of the trade 
of journalism. 

Of general reading, for information, there 
can hardly be too much. It ought to in- 
clude the better-known comic papers. 
Humor is one of the most useful mediums 
by which human nature and social customs 
express themselves. — Youth’s Companion. 

Thackeray’s Punning Names. — Thackeray 
had a unique gift for coining or choosing 
names that convey a whimsical idea without 
actually expressing it by a definite pun, an 
extraordinary talent for hitting upon names 
that appear natural and artless because they 
are so apt, and he played with them as a 
juggler tosses balls in the air. 

There is Miss Billing (to take an example 
at random), who is referred to quite casually 
as having tried to win Colonel Newcome’s 
affections with her music. We imagine the 
once, embodied in her songs. 
There are the Miss Levisons, daughters of a 
professor of dancing, only mentioned en pas- 
sant, but bringing to mind a thought of the 
levitating qualities of their father’s art. Pro- 
fessor Quartz and Baron Hammerstein, the 
celebrated German geologists —ah! some- 
one says, they are too transparent. Per- 
haps they are, but is not their British con- 
irére, Sir Robert Craxton, a deliciously un- 
expected continuation of the pun? The 
subject of dancing, by the way, was not 
exhausted by the Levisons, for, you remem- 
ber Walsingham Hely was “a most amiable, 
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agile, and excellent partner,” and made Char- 
lotte Baynes very happy at a ball. 

Thackeray openly ridicules his 
character by their names ; the pun is always 
sub rosa, as it were. The cringing chaplain 
is Tufton Hunt, not Tufthunter, as Trollope 
would have called him; a couple of heavy 
drinkers (those friends of Dr. Firmin who 
proposed Philip at the Megatherium Club ) 
are veiled as Lord Bottley and Baron Bump- 
sher— please notice the delicate hint con- 
veyed in the fuddled last syllable of the 
baron’s name. 

One is not surprised that Frank Berry 
married Angelica Catacomb — whichever 
name was first conceived made the other 
inevitable ; but it is rather well done to call 
Angelica’s father, Sir George Catacomb, 
apothecary to his late majesty, George III. 
— you see he very naturally buried his royal 
patient. This way of carrying on a pun to 
a quite unlooked-for and hilarious finish is 
distinctly Thackerayan. Bob Cullender, for 
instance, is unobtrusive ; his country place, 
Sievely Hall, is amusing; and the further 
information that he “ran through seven 
thousand a year before he was thirty years 
old” sends me, for one, into shrieks of 
laughter. 

Who can help smiling over Mrs. Wash- 
ington White, who strove so valiantly to 
cleanse a spotted reputation ? Or over the 
MecMulls of Castletoddy —I have only now 
realized the mulled drink, so dear to the 
Scottish heart, that is brewing in the name. 
And what a moment it is when one grasps 
the chance for mirth in Sir Lapin Warren, 
and his rapidly increasing family! The 
French word throws one so cleverly off the 
scent. And there is Wenham, the toady 
friend and crony of Wagg, and hanger-on 
of Lord Steyne. Wagg as a would-be wit 
is so obvious (I admit it reluctantly) that 
only after a thoughtful pause does Wenham 
reveal himself as a social excrescence. 

Thackeray was an impartial and polyglot 
punster —the Hon. Fred Ringwood is quite 
naturally Lord Cinqbars’s brother ; the one 
frequents the betting ring, the other takes 
the five-barred gates! Mme. de la Cruche- 
Cassée is a fitting companion for the 
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Baronne de Sclangenbad and Mrs. Cracken- 
bury. Everyone knows Boggley Wallah, 
Joseph Sedley’s Indian post (“a fine, 
marshy, jungly place” ), and I have chuckled 
for years over the fun of it. All Anglo- 
Indians understand the Boggley Wallah, as 
they do the Punkah Wallah and his tribe, 
but upon my word it was only this morn- 
ing that I saw the commissioner wallowing 
in his bog! 

I think, however, that the incursions into 
an imaginary peerage are the crowning 
achievements in punning: nomenclature. 
Could anything be more complete than the 
Dorking family ? The earl, living with his 
“brood” at Chanticlere ; Lord Rooster (I 
do think it might have been Rorcester ! ) 
the eldest the girls, Henrietta and 
Bridget among them, with the very natural 
nicknames — Henny and Biddy ; they are all 
quite perfect.— E. Crosby Heath, in The 
Englishwoman. 

Selling Plots to Story Writers.— Many a man 
can write a good short story if he is sup- 
plied with the plot. Other men can evolve 
plots galore, but they cannot clothe them in 
suitable language. I am one of these latter. 
I can, and do, turn out plots dealing with 
almost every conceivable subject — love, 
hate, revenge, tragedy, domestic 
drama — in fact, anything. 

Sut, although I have disposed of well over 
five hundred plots, I have never yet sold a 
story. I couldn't if I tried. 

Once I aspired to be the author of stories. 
I wrote several and sent them to editors. 
They came back with unfailing regularity. 
I couldn't understand it. So I showed one 
upon which I set great store, to a literary 
friend. 

“A mighty good plot,” was his comment, 
“but wrongly treated, improperly developed, 
unsuitably clothed. Sell it to me.” 

I did. The work was published, and since 
then I have supplied him—and others — 
with plots regularly. My work yields me 
between twenty and twenty-five dollars a 
week, and oiten I have finished my day’s 
toil before breakfast. 

My principal client gets rid of about 150 
stories a year. He has a splendid style, and, 
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singularly enough, although he possesses a 
vivid imagination, he is a bad hand at evolv- 
ing plots. Give him the plot, and he will 
go along like a steam engine. I write them 
out pretty fully, and he does the rest. But, 
in the language of the profession, he wants 
“ feeding.” One morning I took him a skele- 
ton which he liked immensely. He sat down 
immediately, and in less than three hours 
the story was in the post. The price he 
received for it was about thirty-five dollars. 

For those short story plots which yield 
the author anything between fifteen and 
thirty-five dollars, I receive $2.50 or $3.75. 
‘Some of these I begin and finish in twenty 
minutes; others take an hour. For a plot 
of the novelette type, running, when de- 
veloped, to between 6,000 and 12,000 words, 
my charge is about five dollars. And at 
present I am drawing $7.50 a week for the 
plot of a serial, although I have not written 
a line of the actual story. For each instal- 
ment I supply my customer with the neces- 
sary development, and he does the rest. 

My clients number fewer than half a 
dozen, and if a plot does not suit one of 
them it will probably appeal strongly to 
another, who makes a good story of it. 
So that a plot is seldom, if ever, wasted. 
What is more, it is possible to get at least 
four different plots out of one central idea. 
It can be twisted and turned about, given a 
different ending or development, and new 
names bestowed on the characters, and the 
trick is done. — London Answers. 


Formula for Story Writing. — Roy K. Moul- 
ton, in the Boston Globe, gives this formula 
‘for story writing :— 

Write it. 

Then send it to one of the 35-cent maga- 
zines and forget it. 
Get it back. 

Send it to one of the 25-cent magazines 
and forget it. 
‘Get it back. 

Send it to one of the 15-cent magazines 
-and forget it. 

Get it back. 

Send it to one of the 10-cent magazines 
and forget it. 
Get it back. 

Send it to one of the 5-cent magazines 
‘and forget it. 

“Get it back. 





Send it to one of the family magazines 
that are thrown in at the front door adver- 
tising soap and forget it. 

Get it back. ‘ 
Throw it in the fire and FORGET IT. 
“Detectiveness” in Fiction. — Stories of 

crime and mystery form one of the streams 

of literature which show no signs of drying 
up. We do not mean shilling shockers, but 
the respectable novels of the season. For- 
merly these represented no particular fad, 
and the public found at least variety in 
them. Some years ago, when “ The Mystery 
of the Yellow Room” appeared, it was 
generally assumed that nothing so good of 
its kind would be published for a long time 
to come. A detective story, in the popular 
estimation, was not to be rigged up out of 
hand, but required inspiration comparable 
to that of the poetic sort. But the past sea- 
son has seen a somewhat changed attitude. 

There have appeared “ The Mystery of the 

Second Shot,” “The Mystery of the Boule 

Cabinet,” and other thoroughgoing detective 

stories, besides a number of books, like 

“The Ealing Miracle,” which, though not 

belonging strictly to that class, have made 

use of what one critic has termed a certain 

“ detectiveness,” or zest for the professional 

manner of unraveling complicated episodes. 

We may hope that a most enjoyable type 

of fiction is not to be lost by being overdone 

or gradually merged into other sorts of 
tales. 

For a good detective story affords a 
unique pleasure for certain moods. Pre- 
cisely what its special virtue is can perhaps 
be best appreciated when the motive for a 
great crime, like the Rosenthal murder, is 
in the process of unfolding. Some people 
will have it that even the best detective 
story does not reflect actual conditions ; 
that, as with Charles Lamb’s well-known ex- 
perience with Restoration drama, the reader 
is transported to a pleasant land of burglary 
and murder which is harmless because not 
true. But such a view is controverted by 
the attitude created by merely reading the 
newspapers these days. Interest is sharply 
centred upon the links of cause and effect 
leading to the conviction of the culprits ; 
whereas the conditions of gambling in New 
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York which have incidentally been laid bare, 
as well as outlying domestic tragedies con- 
nected with the crime, fall into the back- 
ground. The public interest for the nonce 
has become relentlessly detective, with little 
sentimént to spare. A more complete pic- 
ture of the crime will excite general interest 
only after the business of conviction is at 
an end. 

For devotees the detective story sets a 
stirring mental exercise, with just enough 
-of the complex background of life to dis- 
tinguish it from a problem in mathematics. 
Whatever thrills of horror are excited come 
by way of the intellect, never starting 
directly in the emotions. The reader divests 
himself of sympathy, and applies to every 
situation the dry light of reason. 
when one’s reason is baffled, leaving the 
murder unexplained, or the ghost at large, 
that one feels privileged to shudder. And 
such a shudder is remarkably different from 
a start that is unthinking. The detective 
story applies reason to some of the big 
hali-mysteries of human conduct ; and the 
result for the ordinary reader is not dis- 
similar to that felt by the philosopher when 
trying to square with his poor apparatus the 
secrets of Nature and Providence. 

In the best detective stories, intellect is 
paramount. Characters, judged by other 
standards, may seem unreal without disturb- 
ing the reader’s equanimity, provided the 
chain of causation is kept logically perfect. 
The disregard of this axiom has resulted in 
many failures. Gaboriau, not content to 
write a mere tale of mystery, tried to con- 
vert it into a well-rounded novel. But the 
most notable recent instance of the thing 
was the endeavor of Gaston Leroux in “ The 
Perfume of the Lady in Black,” the sequel 
of “The Mystery of the Yellow Room.” 
Without knowing quite why, readers found 
their interest in it flagging. In some re- 
spects it is the subtlest story of its kind. 
The shiftirig semi-tropical atmosphere is 
finely caught and ought a@ priori to add in- 
tensity to the central mystery of doubtful 
identity. The mystery itself is developed 
with rare psychological insight, and the rela- 
tion between a mother and son is so acutely 





It is only’ 


defined as to make a certain noticeable halt 
in the process of detection seem perfectly 
natural. Yet impatience with the story is 
inevitable. From habit the reader holds his 
attention in readiness for running down a 
crime —for that and nothing more — and 
his mind relaxes when outlying material is 
brought in. 

There is another feature which writers of 
detective stories would do well not to throw 
overboard. Sir Conan Doyle understood 
its value. Every such tale should have its 
confronting detectives. That they must 
always be an amateur and a professional is 
not so necessary, and that the professional 
should sometimes win out would make a de- 
sirable climax; if he happened to be a 
member of the regular police force, not a 
Burns man, and was still successful, the 
climax would be greater yet, and, on occa- 
sion, probably not undeserved. In any case, 
the reader is best served when the ratiocina- 
tion is carried on in the formal way thus 
offered. If it is not, he has not the neces- 
sary spur to reason out every situation for 
himself, which is really the best part of the 
game. — New York Evening Post. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


‘Modern Italian Literature,” by Lacy 


Collison - Morley, who was Marion Craw- 
ford’s private secretary, will be published 
in this country by Little, Brown, & Co. 

Mitchell Kennerley received 9,100 poems 
irom 1,650 writers for his book of one 
hundred original poems to be called “ The 
Lyric Year.” 
George Haven Putnam this 
publish a memoir of George Palmer Putnam 
and a record of the earlier years of the pub- 
lishing house founded by him, now G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“My Friends at Brook Farm,” in which 
John Van Der Zee Sears sets forth the life 
of that interesting co-6perative association, 
in which he himself participated, is published 
by Desmond Fitzgerald. 


year is to 


In a volume called “ The Scott Originals,” 
to be issued in this country by the Seribners, 
W. S. Crockett will give information about 
the prototypes of Scott's characters. 

Margaret E. Sangster’s last book, “East- 
over Parish,” is said to be partly autobio- 
Harriet Prescott Spofford will 
supply a biographicgl introduction. 

Miss E 
publisher, will publish only cheerful books 


graphical. 
M. Jewson, London's first woman 


written by women. 

Dr. W J McGee, who died in Washington 
September 4, never had a given name other 
than the “W J.” which he always 
wrote, and insisted should be written with- 


initials 


out periods. 

Southern Farming (Atlanta) is the title of 
the new weekly farm paper issued by the 
Judd Company. It represents a 
consolidation of the Southern circulations of 


Orange 


the American Agriculturist and the Orange 
Judd Farmer. L. A. Niven is the editor. 
The American Magazine will change with 
its December form, with 
three - sixteenths 
One advantage will be that 


issue to a new 


pages seven by ten and 
inches in size. 
the new make-up will do away with all “ run 
overs.” Wherever a story is started it will 
be continued on consecutive pages until it is 
completed 

The Farm World of Chicago has been con- 
solidated with the Farm Journal of Phila- 
delphia. 

Country Life in America will change back 
from a semi- monthly to a monthly with 
its issue of October 15. 

John }rvan has an article on 
Henry Sydnor Harrison, author of “ Queed,” 
in the September Book News Monthly. 


Stewart 


Andrew Lang leit an 


$64,408. 


estate valued at 


Carleton G. Garretson, editor of Judge, 


died in New York September 2, aged thirty- 
four. 


Dr. W J MeGee died in 
September 4, aged fiity-nine. 
Rev. Dr. Richard Sill Holmes 
Philadelphia September 5, aged 
years. 


Washington 


died in 
seventy 





